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was gradually covered with a layer of sacrifical debris. After the invasion 
of the Gauls, and the raising of the level of the Forum, ex-voto offerings 
were thrown into the surrounding fossa, and at a still later date, these 
fosscB were emptied and their contents heaped upon the heroon. In 
this way he attempts to explain the presence of fragments demonstrably 
belonging to the last century of the Republic. The decisive objection to 
this view is the fact that the latest fragments were found mixed with the 
earliest through the whole mass, showing that no part of it was the result 
of gradual accumulation. 

The author also thinks that the archaic inscription dates from about 
600 B. C, but this is probably a century too early. His belief that the 
Capitoline wolf stood on the pedestal dedicated by Maxentius to Mars 
Invictus, and found on the Comitium, has not met with general accept- 
ance. In the fourth chapter, which contains a description of the Basilica 
^Emilia and a history of thechurch of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, Lanciani 
calls attention to the fact that he has always been of the opinion that the 
twenty-four columns of pavonazetto which stood in the church before its 
destruction in 1823, came from this basilica, but he omits to state that 
the evidence of the ruins themselves, so far as they have been excavated, 
is decidedly against his position. 

This book will be useful to the general reader who has some knowl- 
edge of Roman antiquities, but not to the student or specialist. It is 
interesting, as all of Lanciani's books are, but inferior to his earlier works 
in many respects, especially in its lack of system and failure to distinguish 
clearly between fact and fancy. So eminent a topographer may be par- 
doned, perhaps, for maintaining his own views, even when they have 
been rejected by the great majority of scholars, but hardly for such care- 
lessness as is displayed in the following contradictory statements. When 
speaking for the first time of the round mass of concrete which stands in 
the niche of the temple of Caesar, he calls it the "base of the Julian 
pillar," and says (p. 20) : "The pedestal of this column is still to be 
seen in a semi-circular recess in front of the temple of Caesar, as is shown 
in the cut below." On page 80 we read: "It [*'. e., the spot where 
Caesar's body was burned] is marked by an altar — or, to speak more ac- 
curately, by the core of an altar — built of concrete with chips of Numi- 
dian marble, that is, with the fragments of the original column set up on 
the site of the incineration and overthrown by Dolabella ' ' ! 

The Marquis d' Argenson and Richard II. By Reginald Rankin. 

(London, New York and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co. 

1 90 1. Pp. xxxii, 300.) 

Considered from a literary standpoint these two essays are just what 
we should expect from the author's previous work. The style is clear 
and elegant, the logic seems convincing and the work abounds in fine 
figures of speech and deftly used quotations. But the value of the work 
as a contribution to science leaves room for some criticism. 

"The Causes of the Fall of Richard II.," the longer of the two 
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essays, is a subject upon which much light is needed. Nearly all of the 
original sources of information — chronicles, as well as state papers, and 
contemporary poetry — were either written after the accession of Henry 
IV. or else altered to suit the change in dynasty. The present views of 
a revolution as important as that of 1688 are based chiefly on this hostile 
evidence and they would certainly be modified by a careful critique of 
the sources. Far from giving us such a critique, the author has not even 
attempted the briefest description of the sources used. His usual method 
is to cite a single authority for some important statement, but without 
referring to other testimony or placing the reader in a position to judge 
of the value of his citation. He often fails to discriminate between con- 
temporaries and authors of the following centuries, often citing the latter 
when their own sources were available (pp. 156, 242, 243, 244, 251). 
There are also little negligences in citations which might easily have 
been avoided. For example, pages of the references are omitted (pp. 
155, 214, 246) and a long note is practically copied from Stubbs without 
acknowledgment (p. 298; cf. Stubbs, Const. Hist., II. 476). 

In consequence of these methods Richard II. fares even worse than 
in the usual version. True, his troubles were inherited rather than of his 
own making, and the beautiful words which Shakespeare puts into his 
mouth form the keynote of the narrative. {Richard II, V. I.) His 
personality was the chief cause of his downfall, arguments being even 
drawn from his appearance, as preserved in surviving portraits. There 
were no redeeming features in his character (p. 173). His policy of 
balancing the Lollards against the hierarchy lost the support of both 
parties, and he is even charged with leaning towards Lollardy, no notice 
being taken of Mr. Trevelyan's convincing proof of the contrary {Age of 
Wydiffe, 310, 329). A chapter is devoted to Richard's favorites, but 
without sufficient consideration of the fact that their influence was remote, 
since they were executed or banished in 1386, excepting John of Gaunt, 
whose active part in politics had ceased in 1381, when the King was 
thirteen years old. Richard's French policy indeed made him enemies, 
but he should also receive credit for the fact that his obligations to his 
allies, the state of England, and the attitude of the Commons on money 
grants, rendered it the wisest course to pursue. 

In the chapter on " The People " Mr. Rankin attempts to show that 
the fall of Richard was largely due to the revolutionary ideas of 1381. 
This is done by reference to a spurious confession of Jack Strawe, but no 
notice is taken of the fact that the demands of the insurgents contemp- 
lated a popular absolute monarchy (Am. Hist. Rev., VII. 283-284); that 
Richard distinctly favored the lower classes when he proposed the eman- 
cipation of serfs to Parliament in 1381, and when in 1391 he vetoed a 
petition of the Commons to prevent them from educating their children. 
Another chapter treats the important part of the Parliament in Richard's 
downfall, and the last is devoted to Henry of Lancaster. In him the 
author sees a skilful conspirator who from the beginning aimed at the 
throne. But, in reality, several unforeseen events made Henry, the 
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King's ardent supporter, a pretendant to the throne : his unexpected 
banishment, the death of the heir apparent (the Earl of March) in Ireland, 
and of John of Gaunt in England. Mr. Rankin's brilliant essay is, on 
the whole, little more than a development of the usual views already 
expressed by Stubbs, and it throws practically no new light on the 
revolution of 1399. 

This lack of critical method, with its attendant results, is not so ap- 
parent in "Le Marquis d'Argenson." In this instance the materials 
consist chiefly of that statesman's Memoirs and Traiti de Politique, and 
the task does not involve a comparative criticism of the sources. In the 
chapter on "D'Argenson the Man" the author, while not sparing his 
hero's weaknesses, does full justice to his sterling honesty and indefati- 
gable industry. " D'Argenson the Statesman " is an account of his fail- 
ure as foreign minister (1744-1747), due to his conservatism in adhering 
to the ancient policy of hostility to Austria, and to his lack of practical 
ability as a statesman. The author justly observes that he would have 
made a better premier ministre ; but whether " he would be remembered 
as a greater than Turgot " is very doubtful. For d'Argenson was great 
as a theorist, and not as a practical statesman. In " D'Argenson the 
Philosopher, ' ' we are given an account of his religious and political views, 
which form a curious combination of the old and the new. He subor- 
dinated the church to the crown : " L'eglise est dans l'etat " — and the 
King is its head. He believed in an absolute monarchy, but in local 
self-government of a democratic character. He advocated just schemes 
of local taxation with heaviest incidence upon luxuries, peasant propri- 
etorship of land and absolute laissez-faire in matters of internal trade. 
We cannot but admire the political foresight of a man who foretold the 
French Revolution and its effects, the independence of the American 
colonies, the union and freedom of Italy, and the construction of the 
Suez canal. George Kriehn. 

Decouverte et Evolution Cartographique de Terre-Neuve ft des Pays 
Circonvoisins, 1497-1501-1769. Par Henry Harrisse. (Lon- 
don : Henry Stevens, Son and Stiles. 1901. Pp.420.) 
Those who have disagreed most radically with the opinions advo- 
cated by Mr. Harrisse in regard to John and Sebastian Cabot will be 
foremost in welcoming the latest volume from the acknowledged master 
of all that concerns the history of American discovery. Since 1897, 
except for a short excursus into the career of a French lithographer, Mr. 
Harrisse's publications have been entirely devoted to the Cabot contro- 
versies, a subject which was repeatedly on the verge of degenerating into 
personalities. He now returns to the methods and the subject of some 
of his very best earlier work, and all who care for American beginnings 
will rejoice at the proof that the master's eye is as keen, his grasp of the 
significant details as strong, his command of the literature, printed and 
manuscript, written and drawn, as thorough and comprehensive as ever 
before. Three years ago there was a temptation to speak of Mr. Har- 



